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German Paper in Texas 

A German paper, edited by the classes 
of the Brackenridge High School, San 
Antonio, Texas, is published once a 
month. The content of the paper is 
school news as well as the doings of all 
club organizations in that city. The 
“Hueben and Drueben,” the _ publica- 
tion’s name, has the honor of being the 
first and only ara ual paper in Texas. 


Paper for atin Only 

An innovation in the high school pub- 
lication field has been started by the 
faculty at the Northeast High School 
of Philadelphia. It is a newspaper, the 
“Northeast Exchange”, that has as its 
purpose the co-ordination of the various 
professional activities of the faculty of 
that school. Each department is rep- 
resented: Commerce, drawing, English, 
history, language, mathematics, me- 
chanic arts, music, physical education, 
and science. Clarence A. Wesp, the pub- 
lisher, has just “brought out” his first 


issue recently. 
* ” * 


Book of School Literature 

The H. W. Wilson Printing Company 
of New York has recently published a 
140-page book of the best literary ef- 
forts of the pupils of South High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. ‘“Glints of the 
Sand” is the title of the book that is 
dedicated to “the adventurous light of 
youth.” 

The English department of the school 
selected the best literary selections for 
which a foreword was written by the 
principal, Joseph Jorgens, and the in- 
troduction by Richard Burton. The book 
is devoted mostly to verse, but includes 
five essays, five short stories, and a short 
play. 


Obligations to Community 

The country editors of the weekly 
newspapers of Wisconsin have recog- 
nized and have classed nine obligations 
which they owe to their community, ac- 
cording to a recent advertisement in a 
Wisconsin weekly. This “ad”, prepared 
by a committee of the Wisconsin Press 
Association, states the responsibilities as 
follows: 

1. To present the legitimate news 
of the community. 

2. To show cleanliness in thought and 
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Here and There 


Readers, Please Note! 


A request from a high school pub- 
lication in Tennessee has_ recently 
come to the “Review” office, asking 
what the proportion of subscribers to 
the local high school publication is 
to the total enrollment. The edi- 
torial staff would appreciate very 
much if each school or the business 
manager from each school that re- 
ceives the “Review” would kindly for- 
ward the following information: 

The size of the student body in 
the school. 

. The number of subscribers to the 

newspaper or magazine. 

The subscription price of each 
issue. 

The frequency of issue. 

If any reasonable number of re- 
plies is received, the results will be 
written in an article for the 
“Review”. 


expressions. 

8. To be courageous in the expression 
of righteousness, espousal of justice and 
defense of the weak. 

4. To be consistent in the newspaper 
on community affairs. 

5. To offer intelligent comment on 
news having an important bearing on 
local affairs. 

6. To protect the community from 
fraud and danger. 

7. To give intelligent leadership. 

8. To be of service as an adviser, 
uplifter, civic booster and the big 
brother of the neighborhood. 

9. To follow the ideals of the pro- 
fession. 

+ * * 


School Newspaper Is Better 

In a debate held in an English class 
in the Central High School of Syracuse, 
New York, on the topic that the high 
school “should publish a newspaper 
(rather than a magazine)’, the judges 
decided in favor of the affirmative. The 
affirmative proved their argument by 
the following points: 

1. “The newspaper is more interest- 
ing to read since the stories are shorter 
and livelier. Students, therefore, will 
read all of a newspaper, while only part 
of the magazine stories will be read. 


2. “The newspaper arouses greater 
interest because it comes out more often. 

3. “It is easier to get a large news 
writing staff together than a large 
story-writing staff, since news is easier 
to write. 

4. “Members of the staff of a news- 
paper receive much better experience in 
journalism on a newspaper than a maga- 
zine, 

5. “It is more interesting for a staff 
to put out a paper once a week than 


once a month.” 
- * - 


Oklahoma Journalists Meet 

About 150 high school journalists rep- 
resenting 25 high schools were present 
at the Oklahoma Interscholastic Press 
Association convention held at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma on November 3. 
Besides this number there were about 
30 sponsors present. 

The general conference opened at 
8:45 a. m. with the president, Edwin 
Walton, presiding. The features of the 
opening session were the address of wel- 
come by the Director of the School of 
Journalism and an address on the sub- 
ject, “The Making of a Newspaper”, by 
Walter M. Harrison, managing editor 
of the “Daily Oklahoman”, accompanied 
by a motion picture. 

At 10:15 o’clock three group confer- 
ences were held: the newspaper, annual 
and sponsors’, Ten speakers partici- 
pated in each.of these groups which 
closed at noon for the luncheon. 

Jim Biggerstaff, editor of the “Wag- 
oner Record-Democrat” and President of 
the Oklahoma Press Association, was 
the major speaker after luncheon. The 
girls’ glee club of the university sang 
several selections and the Sigma Delta 
Chi cup was then awarded. 

The young journalists then adjourned 
to the field house to watch the grid- 
graph presentation of the Iowa State 
Soccer football game. 

The Oklahoma organization is the 
oldest high school press association in 
America, having been founded in 1916 
by Miss Grace Ray of University’s 
School of Journalism. 

* - ” 


For Newspaper Advertising 
The Chamber of Commerce of Kansas 

City, Kansas, this year has gone on 

record as opposing the solicitation of ad- 





vertising for schcol annuals. They have 
very heartily endorsed advertising in 
school newspapers, however. In the 
newspapers, they state that the advertis- 
ing appears more frequently and for 
that reason brings better results to the 
advertiser. 


WE HAVE ON OUR DESK 


Another Growing Newspaper 

The Eighth Anniversary Edition of 
the “Lake Review” of Chicago. This 
present six-column news sheet started 
very meagerly with a two-column paper 
under the editorship of Carl W. Bost- 
rom in 1920. It is rather an interest- 
ing coincidence to note that the first edi- 
tor has continued his journalistic ten- 
dencies by attending Northwestern Uni- 
versity in the capacity as a student of 
journalism. In the beginning the only 
printing equipment on hand was a small 
press so that all the linotype matter 
had to be set outside of the school. The 
equipment grew as the paper did in size, 
gradually, until now the product is a 
prize winner. 

7 Pein e 


Hawaiians Edit Grid Special 

Testimony that football editions are 
published not only in the mainland of 
America but in its territories as well— 
the Gridiron Special of “The McKinley 
Pinion”, Honolulu, Hawaii. Their six- 
page “special” certainly is proof enough 
that football is gaining prominence in 
sections other than America. And their 
publication is a good specimen of jour- 
nalism. 

- * on 


Discard Magazine Form 

The beginning of a new venture in 
journalism, the “Cleveland Junior Jour- 
nal” of the Cleveland Junior High 
School of Newark, New. Jersey. This 
first number we welcome to our desk 
and hereby extend to them our best 
wishes for a successful voyage in the 
journalistic sea. Previously, a maga- 
zine had been published but a news- 
paper was considered more of a practi- 
eal nature. An innovation is noted in 
the nature of a page and a half of news 
devoted to grades one through six which 
meet in the same building as the junior 
high. “The Journal” is printed by the 
boys in their own print shop. 

> > * 


Linoleum Blocks Used 


Several examples of the display of 
Hallowe’en spirit. The drawings in 
“The Mirror” of Evansville, Indiana, 
and “High Lights” of New Rochelle, 
New York, are very commendable and 
seasonal. These two publications, a 
newspaper and a magazine, have uti- 
lized linoleum blocks very effectively. 
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Issue Big Athletic Review 

Six weeks of research devoted to the 
“Quarter-Century Athletic Review Num- 
ber” of “The York-High Weekly,” York, 
Pennsylvania. This fourteen,page issue 
was made possible through many inter- 
views, much correspondence, and old 
newspaper files. A special article states 
that the news was secured via “special 
delivery, air mail, bicycle, train, and au- 
tomobile.” The correspondence came 
from various parts of the United States 
and from various people, including Sec- 
retary of State Frank B. Kellogg. Con- 
tinued success to you! 


Emergency Rope, 
Not to Hang On 


“Look Before You Leap” Will Be Young 
Man’s Future Slogan 


Yes, he was almost late for school. 
That explains why he came tearing up 
the street to the car stop. 

He managed to catch the car. The 
seats were filled so the young fellow 
had to stand. 

Apparently he didn’t mind standing. 
He stood with the ease of one accus- 
tomed to the job. The rail above him 
was to be used only in case of emergency. 

The car approached a corner. Now 
the young man elected to reach up for 
support. The hand rail gave with his 
pull. A loud clanging noise sounded 
throughout the car. Horror of horrors! 
He had leaned on the bell rope. 

“South High Beacon”, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The reporter, that wrote this, cer- 
tainly was awake when he went to 
school on this particular morning. 








Miss Thomas Foils 
Assembly Skippers 


“Foiled again!” 

Such was the exclamation of a 
group of 18 or 20 Central boys who 
decided to leave the building instead 
of going to the auditorium last Thurs- 
day morning for the assembly when 
they were caught in making their re- 
turn. 

The exit was made successfully but 
upon returning to the building when 
they thought the program would be 
over the boys found all the doors 
locked but one. 

The main entrance was open, but 
Miss Anna Belle Thomas, assistant 
principal, was waiting inside the door. 

“Foiled again!” 

“Central High News,” 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Young Brother 
Enters School 


John Foster 

“Hey, get out of here. 
get up.” 

“Mamma thaid for you to get up. It’s 
time to go to school.” 

I turned over, and as I valiantly 
struggled to consume two hours’ sleep in 
three minutes’ time, I heard voices: 

“He thaid he didn’t wanta get up.” 

“Edward. Oh, Edward!” 

Pause. 

“Edward Jones, get up. This is the 
last time I’m going to call you.” 

Prolonged snore. 

“James, you go tell Edward that I 
said get up immediately.” 

By this time I was dressed with the 
exception of my shoes. Presently | 
heard two feet climbing the stairs and 
then down the hall toward my room. 
A little head peeked around the corner 
of the door. 

“Mamma thaid - 

As the shoe bounced from the place 
where the little head had been, I heard 
two feet beating a retreat on the steps. 

I started downstairs. As I did, I 
glanced down and saw at the foot of the 
stairs, a boy. He stood very erect with 
a box of pencils, impotent in his small 
hands as yet, and my report. 

“Come on,” he said. “Let’s go.” 

With each word, the man-sized red 
bow which concealed his neck wiggled. 

“Listen here, young man. Any time 
that Edward Allen Jones, Jr., goes to 
school sans breakfast, there’ll be some- 
thing happening. Do you get that?” 

Evidently the young man did “get it,” 
for he stood with labored patience as 
I ate a hearty breakfast. 

I had hardly finished the last bite of 
toast when I felt a little warm hand 
slip into my own. Two dancing blue 
eyes met mine. They were impatiently 
dancing. They almost said aloud the 
anxiety of the little body. 

And if you’ve never experienced the 


I don’t wanta 


“thrill of leading a younger one to school 


the first day, you’ve missed a lot. AS 
you approach school, you glance to your 
side and again the eyes of the one there 
meet your own. They again dance. If 
you listen closely them seem to say, 
“You’re the most wonderful person in 
the world, I know.” You forget all that 
has gone before. You wouldn’t have 
missed this occasion for anything in the 
world—not anything! 

“Homespun,” 

Central High School, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


There is an universal appeal in this 
little essay. It is well worth the second 
reading. 
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How to Solicit Advertising 


By Allan Lewis 


George Washington High School, Danville, Virginia 


ELLING advertising space in a 
newspaper requires the same sales- 
manship as does the selling of any- 

thing else: books, shoes, clothing, furni- 
ture and what not. The keynote of good 
salesmanship in any trade is “Know your 
goods.” The same is true in selling ads. 
An advertising solicitor should be able 
to answer any question concerning his 
publication because most business men 
want to know something about an enter- 
prise in which he is investing. It is 
therefore necessary for a solicitor to 
familiarize himself with every phase of 
his newspaper. 

The method of approaching the man- 
ager of any firm is indeed important. 
If he is not busy and seems to be in a 
good frame of mind it might be well to 
converse leisurely along and gradually 
lead up to the subject. If he is at his 
desk and seems to be busy, the solicitor 
should not deprive him of his time, but 
state his business immediately and ex- 
plain the proposition to him. He should 
strive to be clear, concise, and as inter- 
esting as his personality permits; talk 
as smoothly as possible, avoid stumbling, 
and be careful of his English. 

The solicitor should refrain from using 
notes and papers. He should, by all 
means, know the prices of every size ad 
so that he can quote these without hesi- 
tation. He should allow the prospective 
advertiser to scrutinize the last issue of 
the paper and should acquaint him with 
the plans for the ensuing year. The cost 
should not be mentioned until he is in- 
terested and has been informed as to all 
the advantages of advertising in the 
columns of a school paper. Collecting 
for the ads should be secondary. 


Tue first impressions made while in- 


troducing himself or at the beginning of 
the interview with a would-be-buyer may 
be pernicious to his paper or they may 
establish a favorable opinion, making his 
success an easy task. Never, for one 
moment should he allow his prospect to 
think that the paper is dependent on him 
or anyone else. He must explain his 
facts and arguments in such a manner 
that the manager is forced to consider 
Same as a strictly business proposition. 

Since my own personal experiences in 
soliciting advertising may be of value to 
Some inexperienced advertising manager 
who finds it rather difficult to secure 
ads, I shall endeavor to relate some of 
them. 

Last year I headed the advertising de- 
partment of “The Catterbox,” bi-monthly 
newspaper of the George Washington 
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high school at Danville, Va., and I must 
state that I was well pleased with my 
success although some of the merchants 
refused to purchase space, for various 
reasons. 

This year I was made business man- 
ager of “The Catterbox.” As we desired 
to publish our paper early in the term I 
decided to secure contracts for the ad- 
vertisements before school began. I 
went out alone, “ad hunting.” Within a 
week I had sold what I thought was 
enough ads for a six-page paper. When 
the first issue appeared we found that 
there was space for a few more. The 
extra few were easily obtained. 

Up to date I have sold contracts for 
1,850 inches of advertising space during 
the year, making the revenue from the 
advertisers $625.00. I sold 1,200 inches 
of space last year and won honorable 
mention in the annual contest sponsored 
by “Quill and Scroll,” the national 
honorary society for high school journ- 
alists. 

Our rates are as follows: 
inch, $10.00 a year (18 


One column 
issues); two 


Author Knows How 


Allan Lewis, business manager of 
“The Catterbox,” George Washington 
High School, Danville, Va., has been 
very successful this year in securing 
advertisements for his school news- 
paper. He deserves a goodly amount 
of praise for the ninety-seven inches 
of “ads” that his staff has secured. 


column inches, $15.00; four column 
inches, $20.00; six column inches, $25.00; 
eight column inches, $30.00. All space 
is sold for either the entire session or 
for one term. 

We insist that all purchases of space 
sign the following contract form. We 
have a book of these forms and we keep 
the original, giving a carbon duplicate to 
the purchaser. 


In September I called on fifty-three 


prospective advertisers, forty-two of 
whom signed contracts for space. Not 
one of our advertisers thought the cost 
of the space too expensive, and no one 
advertised reluctantly. 

Last year we did a great deal to en- 
courage the support of our advertisers. 
Obviously, this is a good idea, as the busi- 
ness men seemed to appreciate our ef- 
forts and were more eager to purchase 
space this year. 

We held “pep meetings” in the audi- 
torium with the entire student body 
present. At these meetings the business 
staff urged the students to read all the 
ads and then patronize those who had 
displayed faith in us by advertising. 
They were also asked to mention “The 
Chatterbox” when making purchases. 

A Conumdrum Contest was put on, the 
answer to each riddle being the name of 
one of our advertising firms. We offered 
prizes to the first three students sub- 
mitting correct answers. A great deal 
of enthusiasm was manifested. 

We ran short stories in which all of 
our advertising friends were mentioned. 
These pleased the merchants very much. 

A local theater manager, who adver- 
tises with us, tried an experiment just 
to see if it did pay to advertise in a 
school paper. He announced in his copy, 
which advertised the showing of Clara 
Bow in “Red Hair,” that all red-headed 
girls would be admitted free. So many 
girls appeared displaying their fiery hair 
and asking for free tickets that the man- 
ager declared that advertising was a 
worthwhile investment and his state- 
ment was endorsed by a number of other 
business men. 

For the past two years The American 
National Bank and L. Herman’s, leading 
bank and department store respectively, 
have offered twenty dollars in gold for 
the four best ads written by students in 
the journalism classes. The winning ads 
were published in our paper, in the city 
papers, and were also entered in the 
Quill and Scroll Contest. Honorable 
mention was awarded one of these ads 

(Continued on Page 10) 





Here Are the Month’s Best Editorials 


Think! 


Henry Ford, when asked how he rose 
from a working mechanic to automobile 
manufacturer, replied: “I kept on. think- 
ing.” The huge United States Steel 
Corporation sprang from thinking— 
from thinking done by Charles M. 
Schwab. 

What makes one man worth $10,000 
a year and another worth only $1,000? 
The difference is in their minds, in their 
power to think. 

A horse is stronger than any man. 
Why are man’s services worth more than 
a horse? Because man can THINK. As 
civilization progresses, more work is 
done by machinery. But even Edison 
could not invent a machine to take the 
place of a man who thinks. 

You want to get ahead, to earn a 
moderate fortune, if possible. You have 
a gold mine within yourself—in your 
mind. Start your mind working by 
thinking. ” 

“The Green and White,” 

Parker Senior High School, Chicago: 


The concluding paragraph of this es- 
say is not so effective as the other para- 
graphs. Even so, this little essay is so 
true to life, so true to high school stu- 
dents’ way of thinking, and, may we 
add, so reminiscent of our own high 
school experiences, that it is well worth 
printing. 


Senator Curtis 


Last Friday at 11 A. M. the next 
vice-president of the United States, per- 
haps, spoke before a large group of peo- 
ple composed of townspeople and stu- 
dents. This paper is not political. It 
doesn’t intend to be. But the appear- 
ance of Mr. Curtis ought to be an in- 
spiration to everyone of us. 

Both he and Hoover and Smith were 
born in lowly surroundings of poor fami- 
lies. Yet today they are considered the 
foremost Americans. How they worked 
their way up to these positions is not 
for us to say, but the fact is they are 
THERE. 


Even if you are poor, even if you do 
live in a manufacturing town and even 
if you aren’t the leader of your group, 
you have just as good a chance of’ being 
a candidate for president or vice-presi- 
dent fifty years from now as Hoover, a 
Quaker, or Curtis—a man who has as 
much Indian blood in his veins as he 
has white—had 50 years ago. In fact 
you have more, for today you are getting 
a better education than anyone got 
fifty years ago. 
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But you don’t have to aim for a high 
political office. In whatever field of 
work you may enter there are leaders 
in it of world wide renown. If a sur- 
vey was taken fifty years from now of 
this year’s classes, it would be mar- 
velous to see how high and how far 
Hammond High students had traveled. 

“The Calumet Herald,” 
Hammond, Ind. 


Planning My Funeral 


Carmella Jerome 


Oftentimes when I think that I 
haven’t been fully appreciated by my 
mother and father, I, at once, begin to 
plan my tragic death and funeral. I 
like to think how sorry my family will 
be when they realize that they were the 
ones who were the cause of it. 

I can see myself stretched out on the 
bed with a sad, forgiving smile on my 
pale, cold face. And I can imagine 
mother, father, and my brothers crying 
and lamenting that they had been so 
cruel to me and had made me work so 
hard. They shall get no comfort from 
my beautiful, angelic smile because it 
will make them realize more fully how 
much they misunderstood me. 

When the funeral procession begins 
and they see the long line of mourners 
and the large number of wreaths to be 
laid on my last resting-place, they will 
weep all the more, for they will see how 
many friends I had who really appre- 
ciated me. 

My thoughts of my death and funeral 
always end at that point, because I again 
come back to a normal state of mind 
and realize how much my family does 
for me, and how little work I really do 
—which is, I’m sorry to say, very little. 

“Homespun,” 
Greensboro, N. C. 


The Will For Peace 


Most of us are too young to remember 


much about the war. A blur of hap- 
penings—familiar faces missing—per- 
haps a gold star in the window. Then 
the armistice; celebration in which we 
did our small part without understand- 
ing. We saw the marching soldiers re- 
turning, not knowing what the other 
side was—the side told by Private Peat 
in his lecture last week. 


Children who were not living when 
the war was in progress will turn to 
us as we grow older, asking us what 
it was like. Will we retell stories show- 
ing the glorious side only, or will we 
tell them the “glory” of burying a man 
three times in one night, having him dis- 


interred each time by another shell? Wil] 
we tell them of helpless women and chil. 
dren being brutally murdered? 

It is our privilege to create the will 
for peace in the minds and hearts of 
the growing children. Will we abuse 
this privilege or glorify it? 

“The Echoes,” 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Conversation vs. Thought 


A different but pointed editorial. 

Teacher, Miss Brown (thinking): “T’l] 
have to call John down again. I really 
hate doing this. But I dislike more see. 
ing anyone chew gum. (aloud, sternly); 
“John!” 

John (Oh! Gosh! What does she 
want now? I suppose she saw me chew- 
ing.) Calmly: “Yes, Miss Brown?” 

Miss Brown (I wonder why he looks 
so unconcerned? Perhaps I’m not severe 
enough.) More sternly: “Come here, 
please.” 

John (Gee! She looks mad. I sup 
pose she’ll make me stay in as usual. | 
hate staying. I wanted to play tennis, 
too—I wonder if the gum is worth this?) 
Sweetly: “Do you wish to speak to 
me?” 

Miss Brown (What indifference! | 
suppose it makes no difference to him 
whether he stays or not. Well, it does 
to me. I don’t want to linger. . . I hate 
to detain him, but what can I do to im- 
press him and the others? I’ve lectured 
on this subject until I’m sick of it! Some 
day I’ll chew gum so the class can see 
how ridiculous it looks. No! I can't 
do that, but I wish I could. Why must 
they have that exasperating vacant ex- 
pression to accompany the jaw move- 
ment?) Aloud, suddenly: “You are 
chewing gum?” 

John (I wish she wouldn’t stare at 
me like that. I wonder if she ever 
chewed. Gee! I bet she looked funny 

- » maybe I do, too. I know Bill looks 
just like a cow. I better look in the 
mirror sometime. I do want to play 
tennis “flavor” didn’t last 
anyway. ... She’s unfair—No! She 
isn’t ... . anyway, couldn’t she overlook 
it for once?) Aloud, flatly—‘Yes!” 

Miss Brown (He is without emotion. 
Probably that’s why he chews in public. 
No one with self respect would. In that 
case he won’t care if he has to stay. 
Well, I wish I didn’t mind staying. He's 
thoughtless! ) Aloud: “Remove it, 
then. Remain this afternoon for an 
hour! I’ve warned you enough.” 

John (I knew it—I suppose it’s my 
own fault but—oh, well!) 

“The Attic,” 
Nutley, New Jersey. 
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Front Page Makeup 


ROBLEMS of makeup on high school 
papers must be solved in the light 
of individual standards, of course. 

Appearance of the page depends first 
of all upon the carefulness with which 
the heads are written. They must be 
counted carefully. They are the units 
with which the makeup editor-artist 
works to achieve the final effect. 

With these standards then for a guide 
we are ready for the actual makeup. 
Perhaps the best method of presenting 
actual front page makeup is to picture 
Mary Bobrowski, editor of the East Tech 
Scarab, as she leans over her table on 
Tuesday afternoons. 

There are huge shears, a paste pot, a 
line guage (printer’s rule), complete 
galley proofs of the news for the week, 
and the assignment sheet listing all«the 
news stories. These are the props for 
one play. 

Mary clips all the stories column 
width from the proof and arranges them 
side by side as listed on the assignment 
sheet. 


Next comes the final decision on values. 
A preliminary judgement of the amount 
of space to be devoted to each story has 
already been passed in copy reading. 

Our stories are ranked 1-2-3-4-5 in 
descending order of importance. First 
of all Miss Bobrowski studies her 
“firsts.” Here is a story, “Honor Scholar- 
ship Day Rules Have Been Completed” 
and “Dorothy Cerny Has Been Elected 
All-Hi Council Head.” Obviously these 
are top liners. 

Mary picks up proofs of these two 
stories and pastes them in the first and 
sixth columns, top position. 

A glance at her proofs shows a cut of 

Miss Cerny, a two column interview, and 
stories on Student Council and the lunch 
stands, auditorium program, a moving 
picture, “Simba,” music department 
plans, newly organized to help in office, 
senior girls’ meeting, club dance, new 
‘club organized. There are two short 
features, and two short human interest 
stories and a short box. These are of 
sufficient importance to make the front 
page. 

The Council story and the music pro- 
gram in the auditorium rank as number 
two stories. They come below the first 
heads in columns two and five. 

The long interview ranks top interest 
and is pasted in the two inside columns, 
top of page. 

A human interest story and the cut of 
Miss Cerny complete the top of the page. 
The committee, music department, and 
“Simba” stories rank as thirds and fall 
below the seconds. 
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By Theodore Stettler 


Standards of Makeup 


The East Tech Scarab, student 
newspaper publication at East Tech- 
nical High School, Cleveland, dhio, 
believes in these standards: 

1. Do not have perfect balance. 

(a) News suffers as a result of 
equalizing length of stories. 

(b) General effect is insincere and 
stilted. 

2. Avoid the sensational. 

(a) Build for judgement on part 
of readers. 

(b) Never resort to cheap display 
to catch interest. 

(c) Vary position of heads for at- 
tractiveness and interest. 

8. Use uniform type, varying sizes 
in one family. Position of 
heads must be in descending 
order from top down with no 
break, i.e. no large head may 
be placed below a smaller head. 
Avoid massing heads. No like 
or similar heads may be placed 
in adjacent columns. 


The two features come to rest in the 
two lower corners. Each is two columns 
wide and the heads balance the page and 
give it stability. 

The “fifths” fit in at the bottom of 
the page. 

On the particular issue used here, 
there were no stories of “fourth” rank 
in Miss Bobrowski’s judgment. They 
would have been placed below the third 
and above the “fifths.” 

The box is a roving affair and may 
break into a story wherever desired. 
Here is where the law regarding balance 
is invoked. Were perfect balance desired 
another box would have had to be pro- 
vided. The Scarab makes no effort to 
do this just for the sake of the balance. 
The single box will swing to the right 
of the up and down center of the page. 


Tue dictum regarding perfect balance 
does not mean indiscriminate jumbling of 


stories. The firsts of course will balance 
always, one on each side of the page. 


Sponsors a Winner 


The sponsorship of the “East Tech 
Scarab,” a winner in many contests, 
is held by Mr. Theodore Stettler, the 
author of this article. Here he tells 
us just how they make up their front 
page at East Tech. 


The “seconds” provide a problem. One 
comes below the cut in column two, and 
the other falls below the human interest 
story that separates the feature, column 
three and four, and the first, column six. 
We call the human interest stories 
“freaks.” The freak is shorter than the 
cut. Hence again we fail to have the 
heads perfectly balanced. Yet there are 
two similar masses on opposite sides of 
the page, even though not directly so. 

The two-column feature allows leeway 
in that the story may run longer in 
either column, permitting shifting of the 
third heads below. First, second and 
third stories may be continued on the 
back page if necessary. Our policy, 
though, is to avoid that as much as 
possible. 

As a last resort final paragraphs may 
be cut. This presupposes faithful ad- 
herence to the pyramid rule in the orig- 
inal composition of the stories. 

The makeup editor must have a plan, 
a design in mind in approaching his 
work. He may aim for the cross lines 
from corner to corner, and lines parallel 
to them, in which each head is one step 
lower than the preceding. 

He may work for angle designs of 
similar heads. For example: With the 
thirds listed, the center one is placed 
higher in the page than the other two to 
form an inverted angle. 


Desiens depend upon the material at 


hand and the artist-conception in the 
mind of the editor. A final word on it 
all is that the pattern should be a guide 
not an iron bound law. It should be 
obeyed at times in the breach and not in 
the observance. 

Now for a few final suggestions: 

1. Only like heads will balance, i.e. a 
two-column feature cannot offset a third 
head. Masses must be equal. 

2. Final judgment is in the artist’s 
eye. He must “see” the page as a har- 
monious whole. 

3. Avoid placing heads close to each 
other. That means don’t make the page 
“black” on one side at the expense of 
solid type on the other. 

4. Whatever rules regarding dashes 
and cutoff rules you may have adhere 
to them rigidly. You get dignity and 
reader-confidence. 

5. Avoid “tombstones,” i.e. a solid row 
of heads across the page with solid type 
above and below. 

6. Change designs regularly but cau- 
tiously, to get page freshness. 

7. For a final check hold up the page 
proof as it comes off the printer’s make- 
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AlFew Makeup Tips 


By Charles F. Troxell 
Frankford High Way, Frankford High School, Philadelphia 


PORTABLE, slated “blackboard” 

A that can be rolled up and hung 

permanently on the wall, has 

been found highly satisfactory by the 

staff of the “Frankford High Way” for 
laying out the paper. 

Formerly the six-column paper was 
laid out on a ruled sheet of paper, one- 
half the width and length of the finished 
newspaper, but this miethod developed 
several inconveniences. 

Not having an office of its own and 
forced to share its quarters with other 
classes during the day, the staff was not 
able to make permanent drawings on the 
classroom blackboard. 

The portable “blackboard” proved to 
be the solution to the problem. The four 
pages of the paper were ruled out in 
crayon, full size, 15 by 20% inches each, 
with column. margins indicated, on the 
three-by-five foot surface of the “black- 
board.” 

This makeup board is hung perma- 
nently in front of the room, where it is 
in sight of all the staff. As soon as a 
story is assigned to a reporter, space for 
it is provided on the makeup, and a head 
schedule number is assigned to it. Each 
_ writer can see exactly how much space 
and what position his story is to occupy. 
In case of a change in the plan of the 
makeup, the chalk notations can be 
easily erased, and a new makeup plan 
substituted. At the close of the period, 
the cloth can be rolled up, practically 
out of sight and out of the way. * 

The preliminary work of making the 
layout of the top of the first page has 
been simplified by preparing a file of 
commonly used layouts, on papers one- 
half size. These samples provide for 
various combinations of No. 1,°No. 2, 
No. 3 headlines at the top, boxes, two- 
column heads on right and left sides, 
cuts, etc. 

The makeup editor consults the assign- 
ment editor to determine the number and 
variety of “top of the page stories” and 
features. The file of sample layouts 
almost invariably contains a layout cov- 
ering the needs of that particular issue. 
If it does not, a new sample layout sheet 
is made and added to the file for possible 
future use. 


The samples are labeled S1, S 2, S3, 
etc., for layouts containing any double- 
column width headlines. 

By this method it is not necessary to 
figure out each issue as a new problem. 
The makeup editor merely looks over the 
sample layout file and selects a layout 
that best covers the situation. In a 
short time an ample supply will be built 
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up, containing plenty of variety. 

A study of the paper’s past issues and 
of exchanges of the same number of 
columns will be of tremendous assistance 
in gathering a stock for the files. 

The plan has been found valuable in 
reducing some of the routine work and 
releasing energy for other branches of 
the work. 


This story proves that the Junior High 
Schools are able to produce literary ma- 
terial of as good an order as that of the 
average Senior High School. 


A Taste of His Own Medicine 


<< IMMIE!” Mrs. Smith’s voice rang 
J clearly from the direction of the 
kitchen door. 

“Yes, mom, wotcha want wit me now?” 
asked Jimmie. 

“Come here. I have a great surprise 
for you, darling!” Then she explained to 
him that his aunt and cousin Percival 
were coming. Now there was one person 
that Jimmie detested and that was his 
little cousin. 

An hour later Mrs. Smith called to 
Jimmie. “Hurry, they soon will be here. 
I have the table all set. Don’t forget, 
you sit on the side with only one plate on 
it and Percival and Aunt Miriah will be 
on the opposite side. I shall sit on the 
end by myself.” 

“Yes, mom,” said Jimmie hurrying 
down the back stairs to the kitchen. 

“Now how shall I make Percival 
ashamed of himself at dinner? Shall I 
put red pepper, peppermint, oil of win- 
tergreen or some of Grandpa’s snuff in 
his soup?” thought Jimmie. At last he 
decided!” 


The hour of arrival came too quickly 
to suit him. He walked into the hall to 
greet Percival and Aunt Miriah. As his 
mother was leading the guests into the 
parlor, Jimmie sneaked back to the 
kitchen unnoticed. He crept to the 
closet, opened the door and took from the 
bottom of the closet a mysterious looking 
box. After this he walked to the dining- 
room as though nothing had happened. 
Quickly he grasped the salt shaker and 
the mysterious box rapidly came into 
sight a second and then disappeared 
into a pocket of Jimmie’s coat. 


At supper the first course was soup. 
Percival reached for the salt but Jimmie 
stopped him saying, “Just a minute. I 
will hand it to you.” When Percival 
received it he poured an abundant sup- 
ply of salt into his soup. 


A few seconds later Mrs. Smith said, 
“Jimmie, you change seats with Per. 
cival, for your chair is rather low and 
Percival’s is too high. 

Reluctantly Jimmie changed seats, 
pondering over the predicament. He 
must eat and yet— Mrs. Smith picked 
up her spoon and the others followed 
suit. Slowly he raised his spoon and 
gulped a spoonful.. The results amazed 
the family. Jimmie made one dash for 
the water faucet in the kitchen where 
he began pouring cold water down his 
throat. 

Hours later, Jimmie had a doctor and 
had taken a quantity of bitter medicine 
to heal his burning throat. 

Elsie Dagon, 8-6. 
“The Shulton,” 
S. E. Shull, Jr. High School, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 


Bey Chops Wood to 
Pay For Skipping 


A treat and a dollar, 
For a mischievous scholar. 

Such was the reward given to a 
student who had skipped a class twice. 
Names of the student and teacher 
cannot be divulged, but here’s the 
story. 

The student’s father was informed 
of his son’s pranks and was requested 
to punish the boy. The father 
thought it would be a better plan for 
the teacher to take the matter in hand. 

That night after school the student 
accompanied his teacher home. Here 
he was asked to chop up an old tree 
for firewood. 

Two strenuous hours of work fol- 
lowed. Called into the house, the boy 
was then given a lunch consisting of 
creamed chicken, pickles, and jelly 
sandwiches. To his further surprise 
the teacher forced him to take a dollar 
when he left to pay for cutting up 
the tree. 

“Central High News,” 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Halloween 


A night of witches and goblins, 
Of nuts and taffy and clowns, 

A night when everyone dances, 
A night full of ups and downs. 


A night when spirits start moving 
And call with uncanny sounds, 
A night when everyone trembles, 
A night when mischief abounds. 
Betty Schneider, 32. 


St. Xavier's. Journal, 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 
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Editorials-Can Students Write Them Effectively 


From the Feature Editor’s Viewpoint 
HE editorial column of any news- 
paper constitutes one of the most 
important features in it, for it ex- 

presses the very thoughts and ideals of 

the organization it represents. Such a 

vital column must be well written. 

In order to find good writers, I first 

apply to junior and senior English in- 

structors for wide-awake, serious-minded 


W. J. Gluckman 
students. The candidates must be pa- 
tient, diligent, and, above all, “go-get- 
ters.” To each of these prospective 
members I give an assignment and along 
with it an editorial style book from 
which to learn the first rudiments. 

After having read and judged contri- 
butions on the points of sentence struc- 
ture, grammar, and style, I decide who 
will be admitted to trial membership on 
the staff. No one is given full mem- 
bership until he has had published at 
least three articles of about 200 words 
each. These writers must prove their 
ability and responsibility, for, when an 
assignment is given, it is imperative that 
the completed editorial be well written 
and submitted on time. 

Moreover, the most serious problem 
confronting the high school writer of 
editorials is the selecting of proper sub- 
ject matter. He must choose a subject 
of interest not only to himself but of 
appeal to the students and any other 
person who might chance to read his 
discourse. 

I have organized a system whereby I 
obtain all available information suitable 
for editorials in our high school paper. 
A letter-box conveniently located in the 
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A Joint Answer 


This article was written by Fred- 
eric D. Aldrich, Faculty Adviser, and 
Wilbur J. Gluckman, Feature Editor 
of “The Glenville Torch,” Glenville 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. * 


~ Introduction 


That school editorials are too often 
without point, we know; that they are 
often young sermons, we are sorry to 
admit; but, that they can be made the 
eyes and mind and moving power of 
the school, we are confident. 

How may this distinctive place be 
attained? We are not prescribing an 
infallible method, but, we are offering 
a few suggestions from our experi- 
ence, and a number of guiding de- 
vices which we now employ. 


main hall takes care of all student sug- 
gestions; an exchange list with leading 
educational magazines aids in our search 
for new ideas. One member of the staff 
spends his time in editorial research 
work, that is, reading widely for my in- 
formation. The adviser frequently sug- 
gests data which only a more mature 
mind can procure. From these sources, 
I help my writers select topics for com- 
ment. 

Any person having the common habit 
of “preaching” or of becoming decidedly 
bombastic has no place on a school staff. 
Students are lectured enough by their 
elders and have no wish to be repri- 
manded or bombarded with flowery lan- 
guage by a fellow classmate. It would 
be well if high school journalists would 
remember that they are just the same 
age as their readers. They are no wiser 
than their readers. 


Editorials appearing in student pub- 
lications should come to the point quick- 
ly, avoiding the round-about and wordy. 
They should be written on one thought, 
for, unlike the essay, the editorial must 
be definite in its stating of a proposi- 
tion. A column can be improved greatly 
by having clean-cut, concise articles in 
it. Columns lose force by the appear- 
ance of such dried, old, hackneyed 
themes as “School Spirit” and “Support 
the Team.” They help neither team nor 
spirit, for no one reads them, and con- 
sequently they are useless. 

The editor will find that by varying 
and changing the types of editorials in 
his column he will improve the tone and 
color of his sheet. For example, in a 
paper employing a section of four edi- 
torials, two may concern the school, one, 
a new scientific or educational exploit, 

(Continued on Page 12) 


From the Adviser’s Viewpoint 
E writing of an editorial column is 
a business, and, as such, should be 
minutely organized. This necessi- 
tates careful selection and training of 
writers, stimulation of the sense of re- 
sponsibility in the writers and feature 
editor, and insistence upon variety of 
material and variety of form in pre- 
sentation. 


F. D. Aldrich 


Writers of editoriols should be selected 
for their vision, perspicacity, moral 
sense, and literary earnestness and acw 
men. These may be ascertained by a 
competitive process. The time periods 
in tryouts will be an important factor 
in eliminating the spasmodic, pedantic 
and lazy. 


The most brilliant will not function 
satisfactorily, however, without a thor- 
ough grounding in fundamentals and es- 
sentials. Editorial and essay writing 
can be advantageously taught in the first 
half of the junior year. Our course of 
study at Glenville High School, as in 
most Cleveland high schools, provides for 
this. As a result, we find that our pupils 
come to the last year and a half, when 
they really have gained some poise, not 
without adequate preparation for ex- 
pressing their thoughts with a degree of 
maturity and precision. 

If the editorial column is to be ruined, 
it cannot be done better than by having 
the faculty adviser read, evaluate, cor- 
rect, and re-write the pupils’ produc- 
tions. An adviser should keep his hands 
off, should hold the feature editor and 

(Continued on Page 12) 





Lawson Robertson, Coach, Advises 
Young Athletes to Train Slowly 


“There are many high school athletes 
who, while in high school, overtrain and 
so do not give their best performances in 
college. Training should be gradual. 
One should enter into a season gradually, 
and when it is finished should not sud- 
denly stop, but should taper off slowly,” 
declared Lawson Robertson, famous 
head coach of both the Pennsylvania and 
Olympic track teams, in an _ interview 
which Mr. Robertson gave the Beacon re- 
porter last Tuesday. 

“Take, for example, many college 
stars. They leave school and strenu- 
ous athletics and enter the business 
world. Instead of gradually reducing 
the amount of exercise they take they 
leave athletics all at once, sit at a desk 
until five o’clock and they become soft. 
But if they were train gradually again 
they would return to their former con- 
dition.” 

When asked concerning his opinions on 
high school track in general, Mr. Robert- 
son replied, “The high school of today 
does not lay nearly enough stress on field 
events. Today not nearly so many men 
come out for field eveents as formerly. 
Many high schools of today do not have 
the facilities for and do not stress prop- 
erly certain events such as, for example, 
the hammer, discuss, javelin, and pole- 
vault. Also the high school fellow of to- 
day is much younger than he formerly 
was. Still it seems that the fellows of 
today are just as big as they were for- 
merly. 

“The difference between standard of 
performance in college and high school? 
Well, that depends on the individual. 
Some fellows reach their full growth at 
fifteen, while others do not attain their 
full development until twenty-five or six, 
and so are at their best after they have 
left college.” 

“Mr. Robertson, wnat do you think of 
the relative value of track in comparison 
with other sports?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Robertson, seriously, 
“for one thing track takes less time. In 
other sports a fellow has to turn out to 
practice three or four hours a day, while 
in track a fellow doesn’t have to stay all 
afternoon. In this way, it is much less 
wearing on a fellow’s time and he can 
give more attention to his studies. Phy- 
sically it is of the same value as any 
other sport.” 

The Beacon is extremely indebted to 
Mr. Robertson for this valuable informa- 
tion and also thanks heartily Miss 
Dorothy Robertson, Mr. Robertson’s 
daughter, who attends Overbrook and 
was very instrumental in obtaining for 
us this interview. 


This interview was a “scoop” for 
“The Beacon.” Note that the first 
paragraph opens with a direct quota- 
tion by the person interview. 


Mr. Robertson is a splendid coach and 
a wonderful man, and it is of little 
wonder that teams under his able and 
inspiring leadership have made _ such 
wonderful showings. 
“The Beacon,” 
Overbrook H. S., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Well, We Got It 
By Rowena Harvey 

Please read the title first. 

Then don’t think that we are referring 
to finally obtaining one of the new 
Fords. We didn’t, for we waited five 
months and then got an Essex. 

We are referring to something in- 
finitely better—a completely equipped 
printing shop. We’ve got it. And what 
we did we think that some other school 
systems can do. 

We have here in Fort Wayne three 
public high schools and each has a 
weekly newspaper, an annual, a hand- 
book and hopes of a magazine. Each 
year we have put forth scads of money 
for composition and makeup and got in 
return a paper, quite often late, and a 
plentitude of worry. So the panacea was 
to get ‘our own complete plant. 

This would necessitate purchasing 
two typesetting machines, magazines, 
mats, liners, galleys, galley cabinets, 
proof press, makeup tables, etc. In the 
school shop was a big press suitable for 
printing our papers, a large paper cut- 
ter, and some other supplies. The new 
material would cost between $8,500 and 
$10,000. Now no high school paper on 
earth can dig up that much legal tender 
for any purpose whatever. So like all 
school organizations in need of money, 
we put it up to the school board. 

We argued thusly: 


You and other school organizations 
are spending $3,000 a year or more for 
typesetting at the rate of $3.00 an hour. 

The school system is growing; you'll 
spend more in the future. 

You buy this new equipment, we’ll pay 
for all additional salaries, and you’ll get 
all this work for the cost of overhead 
(power, light, insurance, etc.) and you'll 
get a fair return on your money despite 
depreciation. 


After a six months’ period of re- 


search, thesis writing, interviews, addi- 
tional grey hairs, et al., the school board 


did (perhaps with a few mental reser. 
vations) just what we wanted it to— 
and now we’ve got it. 

The usual query, “Now that you’ve got 
it, what are you going to do with it?” 
need not be asked, because we've al- 
ready answered it. 

The first thing we did was to make a 
budget, ascertaining just how much 
money we would need to pay salaries, 
compensation, and a few other items that 
we must pay for during one year’s time, 
Then we figured how and where we 
would get this money. We’re getting it 
from the school publications, each one 
paying a certain amount each year, this 
amount being based upon past payments 
to commercial firms and the ability to 
pay. 

All school work is done without charge 
and the school city gets all the money 
that extra curricular organizations pay 
for work done in the shop. It would 
have been more profitable for us to have 
“borrowed,” as it were, the money to 
set up the shop and to have paid the 
school board so much a year, say $2,500, 
and then have charged for the work 
done in it at something like commercial 
rates. Already this fall, in a period of 
about ten weeks, we have saved the 
school city about $1,500 on composition 
and makeup on several big courses of 
study, a teachers’ directory, intelligence 
rating material, and a variety of other 
work. 

So far we have kept a jump or two 
ahead of the sheriff in payment of 
wages, our papers have come out the 
way we wanted (if they haven’t been 
perfect, we have ourselves to thank) and 
they have come out ahead of time. 

Not every school system can do this 
same thing, but some can. At least 
three schools must pool their resources 
The school system must have enough 
work done to repay it for its invest- 
ment. Enough revenue must be raised 
to pay current expenses. 


Poet Principal 


Did you ever do a foolish thing, 
Like make a foolish rhyme, 

And then find yourself “written up” 
To the tune of News-Van time? 

Just a jingle, written-by a poet, 
he knows it, and his life-work does 
not show it—in other tidings. By 
E. L. Moyer, principal. 

Few students realize that their 
principal is an aspirant poet, a crea- 
tor of verse, but genius will out. More 
poetic advice by Mr. Moyer: 

Be careful what you do! 

Be careful what you say! 

Because, if you don’t 

You'll be “written up” someday. 

“The News Van,” 
Van Wert, Ohio. 
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How to Make a Publication Attractive 


INCE one of the fundamental aims 
of a high school newspaper is to 
interest its readers, I think that 

the subject “How to Make a Publication 
Attractive to Students” is of vital im- 
portance, for interest ceases when at- 
tractiveness: is lacking. My conclusions 
are based on a study of exchange copies 
from about eighty high school news- 
papers published throughout the coun- 
try, and the files of Wah-Sha-She, stu- 
dent publication of the Pawhuska high 
school. 

One of the essential requirements of 
an attractive publication is that it be 
printed on paper of the right quality. 
Newspapers printed on heavy magazine 
stock are frequently so broken and torn 
in folding that their pleasing appearance 
is marred before they have been read. 
The good news stories, the interesting 
features, and the live editorials which 
they contain are not perused with the 
interest they merit, because the paper 
presents such a bedraggled appearance 
that would-be readers discard it. We 
receive several exchanges, printed on 
book paper, which are so mutilated when 
they reach us that they go into the waste 
basket unopened. 

On the other hand, newspapers printed 
on very thin news stock are likely to 
present a smeared appearance, and to 
tear easily. They look insignificant. A 
medium white paper with a slight bluish 
tint which does not readily turn yellow 
adds much to the attractiveness of a 
school publication. 

A newspaper will not appeal to its 
readers, espeecially to critical high school 
students, unless the printing is clear. If 
there are blurrs which interfere with 
the clean appearance of the page and if 
there are ink-smeared letters which are 
difficult to decipher, the sheet will go 
unread. To check these faults back to 
the printer is hardly fair. If they go 
about it in the right way, high school 
journalists can arouse the interest and 
cooperation of the printing shop force 
so that all who contribute in any way to 
the making of the school newspaper will 
be enthusiastic for its success and care- 
ful of their work on it. 


Some school newspapers which are 


carefully printed on good news stock are 
still attractive to students because of the 


Subject matter they contain. If the 
hews stories are all post-writes and con- 
tain nothing which has not been known 
for days, if the editorials are all argu- 
Mentative and trite, the features, fea- 
tureless, and the jokes appropriated 
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Dora Plummer, the editor of the 
“Wah-Sha-She,” Pawhuska, Okla., 
gave this address at the recent O. I. 
P. A. convention. at Norman. It is 
interesting to note that Dora is the 
second member of her family to edit 
the high school newspaper. 


from college humor, high school people 
will not enjoy reading them. Though our 
senior high school has barely 300 stu- 
dents, those 300 generate more news each 
week, create more features, and provoke 
more humor than Wah-Sha-She’s pages 
can hold. There is no need to borrow 
from more sophisticated publications. 


The staff members are especially am- 
bitious to get news that is actually news. 
They keep in touch with the presidents 
of the student organizations and the 
teachers, and often plans of these leaders 
are first announced in the school publi- 
cation. The principal of the high school 
is fond of saying that the ““Wah-Sha-She” 
reporters stay about three leaps ahead 
of him. They are so persistent just be- 
fore the paper goes to press that he is 
often driven to complete plans and tell 
the cub about them, when if no pressure 
had been applied, those stories might 
have broken after the weekly paper had 
gone to press. This makes for new 
news. The principal is careful to re- 
lease all school news to the high school 
newspaper before it goes to the city pub- 
lications. 


Interesting leads will draw the atten- 
tion of casual readers to stories which 


might otherwise have gone unnoticed. 
We have found that features create more 
interest than almost any other type of 
story, and the old saying regarding the 
fondness of every individual for seeing 
his name or his picture in the paper 
seems to be true as far as high school 
people are concerned. Recently we car- 
ried a story about a girl who is the 
youngest student in school. It was the 
first time her name had appeared in 
“Wah-Sha-She.” Her father bought 
four copies of the issue which contained 
her story, friends bought others, the little 
girl subscribed, and we are still profiting 
by that feature story. 


ApEQuaTE organization of material 


adds to the attractiveness of any publi- 
cation. There should be definite places 
for editorials, jokes, and special depart- 
ments; if one page is set aside for sports 
stories, only those sports stories which 
because of their unusual importance be- 
come main stories should appear on the 
front page. 

Careful make-up and a well-planned 
head line schedule make for attractive- 
ness in the high school paper. Well- 
balanced heads are more important than 
many editors seem to realize, judging by 
their publications. Cuts add so much to 
the pleasing appearance that they justify 
their cost. Incidently, they can often be 
secured without cost to the staff. In its 
first seven issues this semester Wah-Sha- 
She carried fifteen cuts, two of which 
were paid for by the publication. 

Live, enticingly-written advertisements 
with cuts add greatly to the attractive- 
ness of a high school newspaper. We 
find it best to get large ads from some 
firms once or twice a month rather than 
solicit small ones for each issue. Average 
readers may not analyze their reasons for 
finding a publication attractive or other- 
wise, but all these minor details enter 
into their conclusions. 

All this may sound as if editing a 
really attractive high school publication 
is a strenuous proposition. It is. Good 
newspapers are not the result of hit or 
miss policies, but are the product of 
serious, concentrated effort on the part 
of many. Attractive publications merit 
all the distinction they get. 


Uses Air Mail 


The distinction of being the first one 
to send exchanges by air mail is claimed 
by “The Round-up” of Western High 
School, Detroit. The postage was fifteen 
cents, ten times the usual amount. 





Will Battle Here on October 20 
To Avenge Past Cage Defeat 


Washington Team’s Weight Aver- 
ages 155 Pounds Per Player; 
Are Speedy and Accurate. 


Special to The York-High Weekly 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 11.—On 
Saturday, October 20, the local Business 
High school eleven will journey to York, 
Pennsylvania, to face the William Penn 
High school team of that city. Coach L. 
F. Woodworth will take his huskies to 
York in hopes of avenging the defeat 
handed the local school by the York 
team in the thrilling overtime basket- 
ball tilt early this year. 

Captain Jack Lewis, who has won six 
letters at Business High, two in each 
of baseball, basketball and football, Bob 
Marks, also a three-letter man in the 
same sports, Les Jones and Freddie Fin- 
ley, who also played in the overtime 
basketball tilt at York, are members of 
the Business High eleven. 

The weight of this year’s team aver- 
ages 155 pounds. Although not very 
heavy, the speed and accuracy with 
which the team works was clearly shown 
in Business High’s first game of this 
season against the powerful Emerson In- 
stitute machine, which game Washington 
won, 7-6. 

The game at York is expected to be 
fast and furious, due to the keen rivalry 
between the two teams. Edward Myers, 
York quarterback, who has been out of 
the game with a broken arm, has recov- 
ered and will probably be seen in action 
in this game. 

The probable lineup will be: 


BUSINESS 
Phillips 
Hargett 
Denniberg .... 


YORK 


Mortorff 
Sprenkle 


“The York-High Weekly,” 
York, Pennsylvania. 


Front Page Makeup 


(Continued from Page 5) 


up table, hold it to the light and look at 
it with printed side to the light. Then 
you can see how the masses are placed. 

The Scarab is changing head line type 
to the Goudy family, capital and lower 
ease, with three bank first heads instead 
of the present form as one means of im- 
proving the page. 
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Teacher Will Fail 
All Chewers of Gum 


“A flunk for each hunk,” is the 
motto that Mrs. Mary C. Percy, typ- 
ing teacher, puts before her gum- 
chewers. 

As other ways of stopping the “cud- 
chewing,” Mrs. Percy has tried throw- 
ing away the victims’ typing assign- 
ments, and fining them 10 cents. 

When these ideas did not work, Mrs. 
Percy decided to give the gum- 
chewer a fail. 

“Central High News” 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


How to Solicit Advertising 
(Continued from Page 3) 


last year. 


A clothing merchant told me last year 
that he was so pleased with the results 
from his ad that he wanted to double the 
space this year. He was the first man I 
called on this year and found him glad to 
keep his promise. 


T uis term we are offering a prize to 


the student who writes the best one-act 
play in which each advertiser is men- 
tioned in some clever manner. Unex- 
pected interest is being shown and a 
large number of students are testing 
their ability as playwrights. The prize- 
winning play will be presented in chapel 
before the student body and all the ad- 
vertisers who wish to witness the pro- 
duction. 

The business staff should endeavor to 
impress upon the industrial leaders of its 
community that advertising in a school 
paper is just as much a business propo- 
sition and will pay as well as advertising 
in a city newspaper; that is, in propor- 
tion to the cost of space. “Charity ads” 
are obsolete in the better and more mod- 
ern newspapers. 


The most important and essential ac- 
complishment of a solicitor while in con- 
ference with a prospect is to convince 
him with proof that “it absolutely pays 
to advertise in a school newspaper.” 
Before you convince anyone of this fact 
you must believe it yourself, of course. 
Your arguments would be absurd if you 
believed otherwise. That it does pay is 
true and there are many good arguments 
to uphold this statement. 


Practically every member of the 
student body reads the school paper and 
the ads are read, too, especially if they 
are interesting-looking. The paper is 


carried home, and the home folk are al- 
ways eager to read it. When the parents 
read the paper and see the ads they are 
likely to say, “Since this firm is inter. 
ested in our school and young people, I 
should trade with it whenever possible.” 

It has been estimated that 65 per cent 
of all parents read the school paper pub- 
lished by the school which their children 
attend. They should be urged by the 
students to patronize the merchants 
whose ads appear therein. The children 
have great power in the purchasing se- 
lections. They buy a great deal them. 
selves and make a number of suggestions 
as to how the family income is to be 
spent. The staff should urge the stu- 
dents to boost the paper and school 
wherever they go. 


The industrial world may have to be 
educated to the fact that school adver. 
tising is profitable, because journalism in 
school curriculum and school newspapers 
are new. 

A few fundamental facts should be re 
membered by the advertising manager. 
He should never allow a refusal to lessen 
his zeal. He should be tactful and en- 
thusiastic always, as well as prepared to 
give any number of interesting facts 
about his publication such as victories 
in contests, number of subscribers, its 
journalistic merits, plans for the future, 
and by all means what the staff does to 


encourage the patronage of its sup- 
porters. 


The staff is merely obeying a perfectly 
human impulse in revealing the mistake 
of its commercial competition. 


Article in “Seven Years Ago” 
Column Used as Live News 


Last Thursday, a doubting Chronicle 
reporter, having read an article in the 
Arizona Daily Star concerning the mak- 
ing of a large drum for the high school 
band, decided to investigate the matter, 
and perhaps pick up a bit of news for 
the school paper. However, no _ one 
seemed to know anything about the 
drum, but everything was soon made 
clear, and it was discovered that the 
Chronicle had “scooped” the Star by 
seven years. 


It happened this way. In the “Seven 
Years Ago” column of the Chronicle, 
there appeared a story concerning the 
drum, which was then being made. A 
reporter for the daily, picking up the 
school paper, failed to notice the head- 
ing of the column and wrote an inter- 
esting article (seven years too late!) 
about the large noise-maker. 


“Cactus Chronicle,” 
Tucson High School, 
Tucson, Arizona. 
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Printing the School Magazine--And How 


F the many inquiries which come 
to my desk relative to the specifi- 
cations and cost of printing 

school periodicals, rarely does one show 
any interest in the face or size of type 
to be used for the text. Seldom are the 
very important items of proper title dis- 
play, initial letters, spacing, running 
heads, etc., discussed at the suggestion 
of the editor, business manager or 
faculty advisor. This condition is due, 
of course, to a lack of knowledge of 
what constitutes good, up-to-date typog- 
raphy, although these same students or 
teachers, if asked their opinion as 
to the merit or different magazines from 
the standpoint of printing, would unani- 
mously approve those composed in clear, 
legible type, properly spaced and dis- 
played, without really knowing why such 
pages were superior to those on which 
little or no attention had been paid to the 
niceties of the compositor’s trade. 

After more than twenty years of ex- 
perience in this special line of work, we 
have come to the conclusion that the con- 
ditions outlined above will continue in- 
definitely; that it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect our customers, who usually have 
had absolutely no experience in printing, 
to tell us how to make our product com- 
pare favorably with the more expensive 
forms of book work. Following, how- 
ever, are a few suggestions which will 
help the beginner to obtain the rudi- 
ments of good typography in his or her 
school magazine. 


First, decide on the trimmed size of 


the page. The four standard sizes used 
the most are 6x9, 6%x10, 7%x10%, and 
9x12. Then, with pencil and ruler draw 
lines indicating margins which your art 
department knows are correct. These 
margins, showing the width and depth 
of the type page, are not arbitrary with 
the printer who is, or should be, able to 
set your type any desirable measure, but 
are a question of good taste and what is 
appropriate for your particular school. 
Usually the top and inside margins are 
about the same, while the outside is 
wider and there is still more space at 
the bottom. Wide margins add a dis- 
tinctly artistic effect to any book and are 
particularly adapted to the publications 
of exclusive schools for girls or institu- 
tions where art is stressed. Pages of 
this nature are best when composed in a 
fairly large size of type, properly spaced 
between the lines, and set in full measure 
across the page. The margins used in 
high school or other periodicals which 
cover a variety of activities, should be 
more conservative, until at last we reach 
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newspaper makeup where little or no ef- 
fort is, or has been, made for any result 
other than legibility. 

At this time it is well to mention the 
fact that book and newspaper work do 
not mix—the equipment and methods 
employed in these two branches of the 
industry are quite different—which ac- 
counts for the fact that the company 
printing your magazine cannot do your 
newspaper economically, except sheets 
of a standard size which may be com- 
posed and made up in the same manner 
as magazine pages. 


W nen deciding on the size of your 


school magazine, do not be influenced too 
strongly with the idea that the smaller 
the size, the less the cost. Composition, 
or typesetting, is quite the largest item 
of expense in the production of a few 
hundred copies of the book, hence it fre- 
quently is possible to have a larger page, 
set in larger type, with its added at- 
tractiveness, at practically the same cost 
as a smaller one using small type with 
cramped margins. Also keep this point 
in mind when deciding on your page 
margins. The cost of the page is de- 
termined by the amount of type on it 
and not by its trimmed size. 

After deciding on appropriate size and 
margins, the proper size and style of 
type for the text matter should be con- 
sidered. Here is where the printer 
makes or breaks. If he is a real crafts- 
man he will be interested and will obtain 
more real pleasure and satisfaction from 
this work well done, than from any 
other branch of the business. 

Styles in type faces and ornaments 
change and necessarily the printer must 
keep up-to-date, or be relegated to the 
background. There are types suitable 
and proper for every printing require- 
ment. A great variety is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable for school periodicals. 
It is obvious that the type requirements 
of the printer who specializes on book 
work differ from those of the printer 
who does, or attempts to do, all kinds 
of printing. Good taste demands uni- 
formity and discretion in ornamentation. 


Berore any selection of type can be 


made you must know what is available. 
Practically all machine typesetting is 
done on either monotype or linotype ma- 
chines. The product of the two machines 
is indicated by their names—the former 
casts and composes type in lines, every 
character being a single or separate unit, 
exactly the same as handset—the latter 
machine also accomplishes the same ob- 
ject but its product differs insofar as 


each line is a solid slug. Space does not 
permit dwelling upon the superior quali- 
ties of either machine, although for the 
beneefit of those who have been under 
the impression that monotype composi- 
tion is too costly for school publications, 
suffice it to say that this method has been 
used exclusively in our composing room 
for twenty years. 

No matter whether your book is com- 
posed on monotype or linotype, practi- 
cally the same type faces are available. 
Do not permit your printer to use a 
newspaper letter. He should surely be 
able to offer one of the following good 
types: Scotch-Roman, Bodoni, Ken- 
nerley, Garamond, Benedictine, Cochin, 
or Caslon. Cheltenham is still used for 
book work although not nearly as much 
as it was ten or fifteen years ago. There 
are other excellent type series, some old 
and some modernistic, but the ones 
named are used the most at the present, 
and regardless of the nature of your 
school, or the contents of your book, it 
would be hard to go wrong by using one 
of them. Good judgment, however, may 
be shown by selecting one of the lighter 
and more artistic types for a magazine 
devoted exclusively to girls, Cochin, for 
instance, and forego some of the legibiiity 
of the plainer type like Caslon. 


Nowadays, type sizes are designated 
by points, 72 points equalling one inch. 
Thus, there would be twelve lines of 
6-point to each inch of your printed 
page, or six lines of 12-point. A 10-point 
type face on 12-point body is easy to 
read and is used far more than any other 
size. 


We have now reached a point where 


you can intelligently discuss with your 
printer the size of your book, the margins 
and the size and style of type. Details 
of ornamentation in regard to running 
heads, titles and initial letters are too 
numerous to outline at this time, but 
whatever is done along these lines should 
harmonize with the text in shape and 
tone. The composition and makeup of 
your advertisements should be given 
consideration, depending, as you fre- 
quently do, on them as a main source of 
income. Here, again, uniformity is de- 
sirable and each advertisement should be 
individually boxed. 

Uniformity of type design throughout 
your magazine does not mean that each 
page should look the same. When plan- 
ning the issue or pasting up a dummy, 
start your main articles at the tops of 
pages and use fillers, short poems or the 
printer’s stock cuts as tail pieces on 
short pages. Have a special page here 
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and there throughout the issue, set in 
distinctive type, with possible a plain 
rule or appropriate ornamental border. 
Have one or two departments set in two 
columns to the page instead of one, or 
vice versa, according to the makeup you 
have selected. Considerable space will 
be saved in the humor department if the 
type is set in narrow measure, owing to 
the number of short lines in copy of this 
Capitals, 
italics all have their proper place in cor- 


nature. small capitals, and 


rect composition and their use be in- 


sisted on. A little preliminary time and 


thought spent on the arrangement of 
your magazine before giving manuscript 
to the printer will enable you to mark 
the copy in such a way that the type- 
setter will know what you want and the 
desired results will be obtained in the 
finished job without extra expense for 
resetting type. 

In conclusion, I suggest it would be 
prudent, before starting publication, to 
have an understanding with the printer 
in regard to the cost of ordinary author’s 
alterations, running type around cuts 
and the details of good, sound composi- 
tion and makeup mentioned previously, 
all of which are customary and necessary 
in work of this character and have a de- 
cided tendency to bring school publica- 


tions out of that dull, commonplace posi- 
tion they have so long occupied. 


Editorials 
(Continued from Page 7) 


and the fourth, inform or comment on a 
diction, grammar, and proof-reading. 

“The Torch” adviser never needs to 
see editorials before they are printed. 
Properly trained, some of the pupils im- 
mediately detect an editorial or essay 
in bad taste. The feature editor and 
writers know that they must criticize 
their editorials from the viewpoints of 
faculty, Board of Education, parents and 
friends, and our exchanges, as well as 
those of the students. Advice is freely 
sought and freely given, but the final 
decision is with the feature editor. Ser- 
ious mistakes are followed on our staff 
with expulsion from membership of the 
offending student by the editor-in-chief. 

Surely, I need not mention the custo- 
mary admonitions that the editorial must 
be timely, pertain to the readers’ in- 
terests, and must not moralize or ex- 
hort. Variety may be obtained by hav- 
ing in each issue editorials that explain, 
refute, comment, and inform. Most im- 
portant—the editorial writer must cre- 
ate an impression of the author’s sin- 
cerity. 
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Faculty’s Palate Fatally 
Tempted in Proof of Ideal 


“No,” said Mr. Guy Varner on Mon- 
day, October the twenty-second, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
twenty-eight. 


“No,” he repeated, “the modern girl 
can’t cook or bake as her mother or her 
grandmother could, and the only needle 
she can use is the one she puts in the 
orthophonic victrola to play a dance 
number. What a shame!” and he sighed 
in profound regret. His fourth hour 
class listened in sympathy. Ruth Hess 
snorted contemptuously. 

The following morning Mr. Varner 
was made the recipient of a beautiful 
banana cream cake baked by the only 
old-fashioned girl of his acquaintance, 
Ruth Hess. It was most allgwring. Mr. 
Varner’s palate fairly swam as he 
feasted his unbelieving eyes, and any 
regrets that he may have felt for his 
drastic declaration were soon abandoned. 
However, he was not selfish about it. 
Every male member of ‘the faculty fin- 
ished his lunch with a manly slice of the 
delicacy. Ruth was the heroine of the 
day. 

In discussing her triumph she declared 
herself thus: 

“Had I followed my first impulse I 
should have flavored the bananas with 
arsenic. Imagine a really modern girl 
who can’t cook!” 


“Blue and Gold,” 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A class-room incident that made a 
good article. Some publications would 
have overlooked this. 


Editorials 
(From the Adviser’s Viewpoint) 
(Continued from Page 7) 


editorial writers responsible for what is 
printed. This applies to subject matter, 
subject outside of the scholastic world, 
yet of vital interest to the readers. 


From experience, I find that editorials 
which introduce new ideas firmly but 
diplomatically are by far the most ef- 
fective. In general, most people like to 
have a new thought gently presented. 


In addition, let me state that an edi- 
torial written by the faculty adviser is 
out of place in any high school publi- 
cation. It is easily detected. Students 
should be permitted to express their own 
thoughts in their own way. They should 
be willing to recognize that there judg- 
ments are apt to be founded on inex- 
perience. 


Treaty Tree 
Still Stands 


Land on Which It Grows Is the 
Property of Miss Helen Cowing, 
English Teacher. 


N the center of New York state on 
Lake Cayuga, the largest of the five 
finger lakes, is a treaty tree. Under 

this tree, years ago, the five Indian na- 
tions met once every year to discuss 
treaties. The land on which this tree 
grows, is owned by Miss Helen Cowing. 


Once long ago George Washington 
stood under this very tree and gave to 
Red Jacket, the chief of the Seneca tribe, 
a medal with a picture of Red Jacket 
and Washington clasping hands. This 
medal was given to show the friendship 
that existed between the white man and 
the red man. 


Red Jacket was proud of this medal 
and showed it to everyone. It never left 
his possession except once in a while 
when he pawned it for the “fire water” 
of which he was quite fond. 

A number of years ago Miss Cowing’s 
mother discovered that the top of the 
tree had started to decay. She had a 
tree surgeon clean the decayed spot and 
place an iron plate over the hole. After 
that the tree seemed to take on new life. 
New branches came out and it seemed to 
be rejuvenated. 

Last summer Miss Cowing had a man 
climb the tree to see if the plate was 
still in good condition. It was and so it 
was painted. Several other holes were 
starting so Miss Cowing had _ them 
cleaned out and roofing paper put over 
them. 

“The tree has everything on it but a 
flannel nightgown to preserve it,” said 
Miss Cowing. 

“Lincoln Log,” 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Halloween 
Dark, spooky places, 
White, frightened faces, 
Steps light and hurried, 
Weird ghosts unburried. 


Stark figures creeping, 
Hearts wildly leaping, 
Icy hands stealing, 

Cold, clammy feeling. 


Hushed voices filling, 
Silences thrilling, 
Alarms without measure, 
Pain mixed with pleasure, 
That’s Halloween. 
Elizabeth Roehrig, ’32. 
St. Xavier’s Journal, 
St. Xavier’s Academy, 
Latrobe, Pa. 
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High School and Professional Journalism 


ERTAINLY there is no gainsaying 
the fact that work on a high 
school publication opens the door 

to a fascinating profession; at least, it 
did so for me. While I am not yet a 
hard-boiled professional, I am at least 
far enough away from the high school 
field to be able to venture a few opinions 
with a detachment impossible for one 
immersed in the work. 

Briefly, I might explain that I edited 
my high school weekly, The York High 
Weekly, during 1926-27, and that after 
graduation and between college terms I 
have had nine months of professional 
experience on an afternoon daily. My 
present status is that of a lordly Colum- 
bia sophomore. So much for that. 

Now I hasten to explain that although 
work on a high school publication is un- 
doubtedly valuable for those who have 
an eye on a career in journalism, those 
who work on a school periodical for the 
purpose of receiving training for a pro- 
fession most emphatically have the 
wrong outlook. High school journalism 
should not be regarded in that light 
at all. 

Well, then, why does a student try out 
for the staff? Well, I might say that he 
tries out because of the fine opportunity 
it offers for service to the school. 1 
might say it, but I won’t, because it isn’t 
true that a student ever considers that 
aspect of it at all. Your average stu- 
dent isn’t givén to altruism. In trying 
out for the staff, rather, he has a vague 
idea that his name in the masthead cer- 
tainly would not detract from the ap- 
pearance of the publication, and that it 
would be nice—wouldn’t it?—to see one’s 
own stuff in print. Why, of course it 
would! 

But there is also that all-too-small 
group which is moved by a genuine urge 
to write. That group is to be admired 
and envied, but it is in the minority; 
most of us succeed in transferring our 
thoughts to paper only efter the hardest 
kind of work. 


Au things considered, however, high 


school journalism should be regarded not 
as a professional training ground but as 
& pleasing avocation, which it undoubt- 
edly is, and as a means of offering some 
small insight into that magic process— 
the transformation of a mass of manu- 
script into a printed page. 

Despite all that might be said to the 
contrary, the fact remains, however, that 
high school journalism does offer train- 
ing which is of highest value in the pro- 
fessional field. It would be ridiculous to 
pretend otherwise, although it cannot be 
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By Emanuel R. Freedman 


Speaks from Experience 


Emanuel is an ex-editor of the 
“York High Weekly,” of York, Penn., 
where he made a name for himself in 
the field of amateur high school 
journalism. At present he is a student 
in Columbia College. 


emphasized too strongly that the stu- 
dent’s attitude toward school journalism 
should not take on a professional outlook. 


Since it is undoubtedly true that high 
school journalism bears a definite rela- 
tionship to the professional field, we 
might as well consider the various 
aspects of that relationship from the 
very beginning. 


F IRST, what types of students are best 


adapted to the various forms of writing? 
For strict news writing, I believe the 
ordinary student superior to one who 
has unusual writing ability. The aver- 
age student writer, I believe, can grasp 
the essentials of news writing more 
quickly because he has less to unlearn 
than has his more gifted brother. The 
student who has excepttional ability as 
a writer is usually one whose talents run 
to the more literary forms of expression. 
It is therefore rather difficult for him 
to adapt himself to a straight news style, 
with its insistence on a dispassionate re- 
cital of facts, with the most important 
ones first. 

The writer will try earnestly, but in 
spite of himself he will let his own 
opinions and poetic bits of description 


creep in to color his narrative, whereas 
he should confine himself rigidly to the 
facts, and nothing more. We can con- 
clude, therefore, that the student with 
exceptional writing ability is best suited 
to handle feature stories, book reviews, 
descriptive stories, magazine articles, 
and editorials, because these types afford 
a greater freedom of expression than 
does the straight news story. 


Regardless of whether a student has 
an interest in writing when he comes on 
the staff, he certainly should know how 
to express himself accurately and tersely 
when he leaves it. Acquiring that 
ability, I believe, is one of the chief 
values of work on a high school publi- 
cation. For those who are going to enter 
the professional newspaper field, this 
ability to think logically and rapidly is 
of vital importance. A newspaper re- 
porter must do his work always with the 
deadline in mind, and the nearer the 
clock creeps to this “zero hour,” the 
faster he must work. And—would you 
believe it?—the faster he works the bet- 
ter his story is likely to be. 


If you don’t believe it, ask any news- 
paperman, or, still better, try it your- 
self. Just delay writing, say, a 500- 
word article for your publication until 
twenty minutes before it absolutely must 
be in. Unless you become flustered, you 
will find that you will think more clearly 
and more rapidly, and that your work 
will be of a higher caliber. Oh, yes! you 
will get it in on time because, you see, 
you simply must, that’s all. Try it and 
see what happens. 


I HAVE found that the general training 


a student receives on a high school pub- 
lication staff is very valuable in profes- 
sional work. On the average high school 
staff a worker is likely to receive some 
experience in most branches of the pub- 
lication’s routine. At least, such was the 
case on my high school paper. In his 
two or three years on the staff the 
worker in the editorial department would 
get training in news writing, feature 
writing, proofreading, headline writing, 
copy editing, and make-up, besides com- 
ing into occasional contact with the work 
of the advertising and circulation de- 
partments. Of course, each staff mem- 
ber usually spéceialized in one or two 
branches, but at some time or other dur- 
ing his term he was more than likely to 
receive experience in the divisions 1 have 
just indicated. 

With such training, plus a reasonable 
amount of intelligence, after leaving 
high school the student need have no fear 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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"LL never marry a blue-eyed man!” 
Mary said feelingly as she flung 
down her brush with a sigh of 

pure despair. “Blue eyes are the most 

exasperating things in the world, and if 

I had to look at them as much as I have 

to look at this confounded painting, I’d 

—oh, I guess I’d pass out!” 
“Ding-Ding!” Telephone! Mary 

jumped up and took off the receiver. 

“Hello. Oh, hello Ann! Yes? Tomor- 

row? I’d love to. All rightie, at nine 

bells. Bye-bye.” Slowly she replaced 
the receiver and turned to look at the 
results of her recent labor. Then the 
palm of her hand went to her lips, and 

a kiss was transferred through the air 

in the direction of her painting. A 

chance to enjoy swimming, golfing, 

tennis and dancing (she hoped, with 
brown-eyed males). 

What could be sweeter than a week- 
end at Ann’s? Nothing. At least, to 
Mary, the prospect of freedom from 
paint, paint, paint was the height of 
bliss. And freedom from the prospect 
of trying to endow a perfectly expres- 
sionless pair of blue eyes with a startled 
expression, was most blissful of all. 


cc] 


It was nine o’clock, Friday morning. 
Mary was standing before the mirror, 
putting a last dab of powder on her 
nose. There was a knock at the door, 
and a moment later, in response to 
Mary’s invitation to “C’m’in,” Ann en- 
tered. Before she could say a word of 
greeting there was a shrill, deafening 
sound of a motor horn outside the studiv 
window. 

“Methinks Howard’s anxious to be 
off!” said Ann gaily. 

“T’ll bet the neighbors are even more 
anxious than that!” was Mary’s re- 
sponse as she picked up her grip and 
descended the stairs to the car. 

In the front seat was a young man 
who seemed to be in a great fever of 
impatience. When he was introduced to 
Mary, she saw his eyes. They were blue. 


It soon was evident to Mary that Mr. 
Howard Stone loved to hear himself talk, 
and was entirely unaware that others 
might not enjoy the privilege. By the 
time they reached Ann’s cottage, and 
were confronted by a gay crowd of 
young people, Mary’s ears were tingling. 
She was very glad to get away from 
that talking machine, she informed her- 
self as she greeted the other memebrs 
of the party. 

After luncheon, Mary started toward 
the tennis court, hoping to enjoy a fast 
game of tennis. But it was not to be. 
Instead she enjoyed a continuous line of 
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Blue Eyes 


“The Herald”, Holyoke, Mass. 


chatter from Howard whom she met at 
the court. He evidently thought that 
Mary loved to listen to him rave, for all 
during the game of tennis that he in- 
sisted upon playing with her, he ac- 
companied every movement with a veri 
table torrent of words. 


Mary pleaded fatigue as a last resort, 
and this excuse served to stop the game 
but not Howard’s tongue. He accom- 
panied her back to the veranda and 
found a corner for her to sit in. With 
a sigh of resignation Mary sank into 
the chair and paid as little attention as 
possible to what her companion was say- 
ing. But when he said, “You’re the 
prettiest girl I’ve ever seen,” Mary was 
just feminine enough and bored enough 
to say, “That’s not my fault,” and walk- 
ed away. 


But Howard was not so easily squelch- 
ed. That evening he managed to monop- 
olize Mary’s dancing. Mary told herself 
bitingly that he might at least give the 
victrola a chance, but Howard was no 
mind reader, and went blissfully on with 
his never-ending, one-sided conversa- 
tion. At last Mary took her chance to 
escape him and went upstairs to bed. 
She dreamed of blue eyes. She was be- 
ginning to think there weren’t any 
brown eyes left in the world. She’d come 
here to spend a little time away from 
blue eyes and she’d bumped into a blue- 
eyed idiot who thought that the world 
was made to listen to his talk. Mary 
vowed inwardly that if she had to listen 
to him all Saturday morning, she’d find 
some way to get back to the blue eyes 
that had the grace to belong to some- 
thing besides a talking machine. 


The next morning Mary went down 
to the lake for a dip. She hoped she 
could enjoy herself in peace, but it was 
not to be. Howard soon joined her. He 
seemed to be in a romantic mood, for he 
insisted upon raving about Mary’s 
charms. He told her she was a good 
swimmer. Mary knew it. He said he 
liked an athletic girl for a companion. 
Mary remarked sarcastically that she 
was sure the athletic girl would be de- 
lighted with his companionship. But he 
was impervious to all sarcasm. Nothing 
seemed to affect his feelings or decrease 
his talking capacity. Mary got a bubble 
in her ear. So she swam on the other 
side. Both ears being covered, she felt 
some relief. 


At last he stopped speaking long 
enough to let her say, “I’m tired.” He 
swam back to shore with Mary, but be- 
fore he could get out of the water, Mary 
ran up onto the shore, and dashed back 


to the house minus her wrap. 


She inwardly pinched herself for be- 
ing so dumb. Now she’d have to meet 
him again after dinner when he’d surely 
return the wrap. 


And thus it happened. He considered 
it necessary to make a speech when he 
gave her back the cloak. She wondered 
why men had to talk so much. He once 
more seated himself near her and con- 
tinued where he’d left off. 


“But, really, I think you are most re- 
markable,” he said. “Few girls are as 
active as you are.” Mary gave a 
crooked smile in acknowledgement. He 
used the word “pretty” at least five 
times within the next five minutes. At 
last Mary could stand it no longer. 


“Do you have a parrot at home?” she 
asked. 


“Why, no! What made you think I 
had one?” he asked in surprise. 


“Oh, I thought perhaps you and he 
had a tete a tete every morning; you 
talk so at length.” 


It worked. Howard had never been 
so shocked in his life. Mary rose and 
walked away. But she turned once more 
to record the startled expression in his 
eyes. 


Quickly she ran inside and telephoned 
for a taxi. Then she repacked her 
things, and when the taxi came, the 
chauffeur drove her away with instruc- 
tions to drive to the studio. 


Arriving at the studio, she ran up- 
stairs and opened the door. Her hat 
was flung on the bed. Her coat followed 
it. Once more she confronted the exas- 
perating blue eyes. But this time she 
was laughing. After fifteen minutes of 
hard work she stepped back to survey 
the result of her labors. 


“That’s it!” she exclaimed joyfully. 
Before her were the blue eyes of Howard 
Stone with a startled expression in their 
depths. Quickly she ran to the tele- 
phone and called Ann. A voice at the 
other end of the wire said “Hello!” 


“Hello, Ann. This is Ma~—” 


“You little villain! I searched the 
house for you. Howard Stone sat on 
the front porch all during the search, 
and wild horses couldn’t drag a word 
from him.” 


“Well, if you want to bring him back 
to earth, just tell him that Mary said 
“Thanks for the blue eyes,” and he'll 
wake up. I’m sorry I had to leave s0 
unexpectedly, Ann. But you can blame 
‘Blue eyes’.” And Mary hung up, leav- 
ing Ann in a state of wonderment as to 
whether she or Mary was going mad. 
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The Cut Question Solved 


By Edward Sherman Mokray 


“__But we can’t afford to illustrate 
that story. Cuts cost too much.” 

There is not a high school staff mem- 
ber who has not heard this statement 
one time or other. I, too, heard it and 
almost immediately started to find some 
simple, inexpensive way for high school 
publications to make their own cuts. 

Books were read on the different cut- 
making processes. Letters were sent. 
The Ben Day method was tried, and al- 
though it was a very cheap way for 
producing cuts, it was found to be too 
laborious and complicated. The linoleum 
cut system was then abandoned, as 
sharp, distinct and intricate lines could 
not be accurately reproduced, although 
this process can be used to advantage, 
especially by magazines, when silhou- 
ettes and such hard-featured work is 
required. 

To make an etching by biting out with 
acid a drawing previously made on a 
wax-coated plate with an etching-needle 
also was found unsatisfactory and too 
difficult, as the picture had to be made 
in the reverse position. The regular 
photo-engraving process was out of the 
question. 

I had just about given up my search 
when I met one of my friends, Merton 
Austin, formerly art editor of the 
Orange and White, the Orlando, Florida, 
high school weekly. He was then em- 
ployed as artist for the Orlando Morning 
Sentinel. 

I asked him if he knew of a cut-mak- 
ing process sueh as I was after and to 
my amazement he said he did, as he, too, 
sensed the need of a simple and cheap 
method when he was on the staff. 

And since then the cut problem for the 
Orange and White has been solved! 

The process is an old and almost for- 
gotten one. Only the white-haired 
newspapermen are acquainted with it, 
as this method had to give way about 
twenty-five years ago to the modern 
photo-engraving process. 

Although antiquated, the chalk plate 
method is undoubtedly one of the cheap- 
est, quickest, and most satisfactory me- 
dium for high school publication work. 
As the company which makes these 
Plates says, “No other process ap- 
proaches ours in rapidity of results, 
simplicity of mechanical features and 
inexpensiveness of plant or cost of main- 
taining regular work.” 


Chalk plates are highly polished steel 
Plates covered with a soft, friable, white, 
heat-proof composition. Steel pointed 
tools called chalk gravers, costing fifty 
cents apiece, are used to cut through the 
composition to the steey base when mak- 
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ing a drawing. The drawing is not made 
in reverse, and each line completed in 
the correct manner will reproduce in the 
print as executed. 


With little practice, very good work 
can be turned out as working with a 
graver is not difficult, and it does not 
take any longer to make a picture on 
the plate than to make the same draw- 
ing on paper. 


After the drawing has been properly 
carried into effect, the lines of the en- 
graving should be cleaned out with a 
bellow before stereotyping to insure 
good, clean work. The plate, serving 
as a matrix or mould, after being prop- 
erly heated, is then cast by placing it 
in a stereotyping box which permits 
molten metal to run into the drawing 
made on the plate, forming a facsimile 
relief type which is the cut used in 
printing. 


Drawings can be made free-hand or 
can be transferred to the composition 
by tracing the design with a hard pen- 
cil, and then cutting down to the plate 
with the right graver. If a drawing is 
to be reduced or enlarged, a plateograph 
should be used. In this manner even 
such complex drawings as a photograph 


All-’round Staff Member 


The author of this article has had 
a wide experience in the field of in- 
terviewing as well as in field de- 
scribed in his above article. He hails 
from the land of “the fountain of 
youth”, Orlando, Florida. 


of a person can easily be made by a 
good artist. 


Chalk plates are made in various 
sizes, from 3 x 4 inches to 18 x 20 inches, 
the size of the full newspaper page. 
Up to the 7x7 inch size, plates must 
be bought in dozen lots, but larger size 
plates are sold separately. 


It is more economical to buy a large 
plate if your publication uses many cuts 
of different sizes, as any number of cuts 
can be stereotyped separately from the 
same cut, as the heat of the stereotyping 
process will not injure the composition, 
which is guaranteed by the company not 
to break loose from the plate or chip 
out. 


Publications planning to use chalk 
plate cuts would do well to buy a 12x16 
inch plate, which sells for $4.75, as this 
plate can be easily handled. Such a 
plate would permit both large and small 
size cuts to be made without difficulty. 
Contrast that price of this plate with the 
price of a cut (zine line engraving) 
made by the photo-engraving process, 
which according to the standard scale, 
would cost approximately $25! 


Of course, the price quoted for the 
chalk plate is exclusive of stereotyping 
expense, but the cost of casting the plate 
is also cheap. 

One of the local papers do our stereo- 
typing for nothing if we promise to 
bring back the metal, but business man- 
agers or editors who can not arrange 
such an agreement with their city news- 
paper publisher could give a one or two- 
inch or so ad in the school publication 
to the paper for casting their plates. 

Some schools teach foundry work and 
a stereotyping outfit could be installed, 
the work can be quickly and economically 
done in this department. 


It should be remembered that there ~ 
are many stereotypers who have never 
worked with chalk plates, and they 
should be permitted to read the direc- 
tions for stereotypers as supplied by the 
company, before attempting to cast. Al- 
though the process is simple, our first 
attempt was not what we would call a 
“howling” success, although it was sat- 
isfactory enough to use. This was be- 
cause the molten metal “chilled” when 
it came in contact with the plate which 
was not properly heated to the tempera- 
ture of the metal, thus causing the lines 
in the print to be dull, instead of being 
sharp, clear and distinct. Care should 
also be taken not to scrape the compo- 
sition too thin as routing out white 
spaces is not a very enjoyable job! 


Before closing I would like to suggest 
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that school papers that desire to boost 
their circulation try illustrating their 
articles to brighten up their pages. As 
editor of the Orange and White I had 
one of my artists draw a four-column 
by four-inch comic strip and a three- 
column by five-inch editorial cartoon. 
The idea “went over” in great style. 
Since the cost of such cuts is small, 
about a dollar each, the comic strip 
could be run every week and the edi- 
torial cartoon once a month, or when- 
ever the occasion warrants its use. In 
this way school spirit could be worked 
up to the highest pinnacle, besides of- 
fering entertainment. The characters in 
the comic strip should be the same each 
week, like the regular newspaper comics. 
I might also suggest that students en- 
joy strips more on the style of “Harold 
Teen,” than any other kind. 

The Hoke Engraving Plate Company, 
1025 Park Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, 
is the manufacturer of the chalk 
plates. Ask them for their catalogue 
which gives the prices and description 
for everything you need to make cuts 
by this method. This free booklet is also 
profusely illustrated with drawings 
made with these plates. 


High School and Professional 

(Continued from Page 13) 
about approaching a city editor for a 
position on his staff, if the student really 
wants to enter newspaper work. (And 
don’t let anybody tell you that a city 
editor is a ferocious overlord who has a 
perpetual grievance and is always yell- 
ing at somebody. I have never seen that 
type, and I don’t believe anybody else 
has.) A student with a general training 
on a high school publication enters pro- 
fessional work with the advantage on 
his side. He already knows much that 
the older staff members had to learn by 
slow experience. 


Tuere is some danger, however, in 


stepping from high school into news- 
paper work. The student may find the 
work so much to his liking that he may 
want to continue in it without interrup- 
tion, at the expense of the college edu- 
cation he originally intended to acquire. 
All I can say is that anybody who does 
that is making a very grave mistake. 
Without a college education, after a few 
years of newspaper work, he will prob- 
ably fall into an intellectual rut where 
he will stay the rest of his life. He will 
remain “just average” unless, of course, 
he has exceptional ability and makes use 
of it. If he has a university training, 
on the other hand, he will have such a 
wide general knowledge and such a 
broad outlook that if he should tire of 
newspaper work he will have very little 
difficulty in adapting his talents to any 
one of countless other occupations. 
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Songs 


The material in this paper has stead- 
ily improved. The following 
proves that one poet is alive 
beauty around her. 


poem 
to the 


The lake sang to me— 

A shining song, 

Of far blue hills and high blue sky 
Whose little clouds smile at their image 
In the depths below. 


The wind sang to me— 
A lilting song, 
Of a yellow road and open meadowlands 
Where grasses sway and billow 
While the crows call. 
Helene Barton. 
“The Students’ Pen,” 
Pittsfield High School, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


As usual, the “Homespun” gives us 
originality plus technique even in so 
prosaic a thing as Chalk Dust. This is 
VERY well handled. 


Chalk-Dust 


R. H. 
Chalk-dust— 
Only yesterday it was words, kindling 
A brief fire that glowed brightly, 
Then sputtered out. 
Today the ashes, cold and gray, 
Remain the only sign that those words 
were 
The heat of yesterday. 
“Homespun,” 
Central High School, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Winter Winds 


By Zoe Stetson 


When winter winds are howling loud 
and long 

Around the corners of the lonely house— 

Like demons bent on impish mischief— 
safe 

In their belief that power is theirs to 
rest 

And twist the universe all out of shape 

By their mad pranks—the house stands 
mocking still 

The bluster of the icy blasts. The mist 

Upon the window-pane congeals to ice 

In dainty fairy fabrics, silver white, 

Of woven beauty; gusts of wind now 
sweep 

With shrieks across the flats and pile 
the snow 

In drifting eddies, gleaming hard and 
smooth, 

Around the barricaded house; with roars 

Of angry passion, ragged clouds are torn 

Across the chaste Diane’s abode, the 
moon. 


Sunset 


By James Kerr, Jr. 
Fast sank the sun toward the distant 
ground, 
A golden disk against the sapphire sky, 
A shining shield with blazing spears 
around; 
Far in the east the tinted clouds flew by. 


The sky about the sinking sun grew 
bright 

With all the colors of a painter’s brush; 

And joy swelled in my heart at this 
great sight, 

As all of nature watched in reverent 
hush. 


And then the darkness stretched its 
fingers out; 
The colors slowly faded as in fright; 
And, as soft shadows groped and spread 
about 
The darkening hill-tops, day gave way to 
night. 
“The Greylock,” 
Adams High School, 
Adams, Massachusetts. 


These two poems show talent and a 
serious attitude toward that talent. 


The Dream Ship 


By Adelaide Hinkle 
From whence come you a-sailing, 
Come a-sailing from afar 
Through this pool of twilight trailing 
Like a golden, sunken star? 


Do you come from distant islands 
Where the mermaids sun their hair? 
Do you ever haunt the crystal seas 
And drop your cargo there? 


Come you out from emerald twilights 

Where the mystic Siren sings? f 

Do you come from wave-washed sand- 
dunes 

Where the sea-bird soars and sings? 


Pray, what far exotic sea-ports 
Wait your cargo and your crew? 
Will you drop your golden anchor 
At some pirate rendezvous? 
Or is your one desire 
As you sink away from sight, 
Just to slip away to quiet seas 
And wait the coming light? 
“The Shuttle,” 
Shaw High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Furnish Drawing for Cover 

The illustration appearing on 

cover of this issue of The School P 
Review was drawn for the “Bennett 
Beacon,” Bennett High School, Buffal 
New York. 
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Shall We Use ‘“‘Boiler Plate’’ in Our 
Publications? 


Comic strips, cartoons, special features and 
other pictorial and graphic portrayals used in 
newspapers and classified under the general name 
of “boiler plate” fill a need and serve a purpose too 
obvious to require comment or explanation. When 
syndicated throughout the country they are used 
to advantage by newspapers, large and small, 
among other reasons because of their low cost 
as compared with the cost of producing originals. 


Certain firms are already offering a syndicated 
service to high school publications, some of which 
are running the features regularly. When they 
first appeared, your editor raised his voice and 
wielded his pen in opposition, saying in an edi- 
torial “ ‘Ringers’ in High School Publications”, 
that we should repulse every effort to undermine 
our amateur standing and everything else that 
would tend to destroy the creative instinct which 
school publications should foster. 


In the 1928 Contest, a prize winning paper was 
demoted because of the presence of a syndicated 
cut in its issues. At the business meeting of the 
Convention, the question was raised as to the 
stand which should be taken by the Association. 
The eastern delegates were almost unanimous in 
opposing the use of any materials but those which 
were the product of the school while those from 
west of the Appalachians, greatly outnumbered, 
saw no great harm in their use. As it was im- 
possible to come to any fair decision, the secretary 
was instructed to present the matter to the mem- 
bers of the Association through the School Press 
Review, and to request opinions from editors and 
faculty advisers which could be presented to the 
1929 Convention for deliberation and decision. 


» 


Consequently, we request the editors and fac- 
ulty advisers who read this notice to write to the 
secretary stating the position of their school in 
this matter. It is opposed because :— it is not the 
work of the school; it is not original; it is not 
creative; it destroys the amateur standing of the 
paper (just as the presence of an outsider on an 
athletic team would destroy the amateur standing 
of the school team) ; by using a type of cut show- 
ing a finished product not possible to the average 
high school student it places a paper at a disad- 
vantage in a contest or competition; papers using 
only student cuts are unable to bear the cost at 
as frequent intervals as those using syndicated 
materials. It is approved because:— it enables a 
small school to produce an attractive paper at a 
small cost; it does not detract from the writing 
in the paper which in the end is the essential 
thing; it is hard to get good drawings in the 
average school and cuts purchased are better than 
poor ones printed whose only merit is that they 
were drawn by a student; artists do not occur with 
sufficient frequency in the average school to war- 
rant depending on them for illustrations; lessons 
can be taught by syndicated cuts, i. e., cuts show- 
ing the elements of courtesy, good sportsmanship, 
etc., can be run to the advantage of the student 
body. These and many other arguments are given 
on both sides. 


How do you feel about it? 

This question must be decided by the Asso- 
ciation in a manner satisfactory to all and your 
opinion is desired and valued in forming a general 
policy. Write immediately to the editor so the 
next issue may contain some opinions pro and 
contra. 


Ut 
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A CRITICAL SERVICE 


HE C.S. P. A. maintains a CRITICAL SERVICE for its newspaper and 
magazine members. 


Many editors have taken advantage of this opportunity to have their 
papers analyzed and criticised for purposes of improvement. 


The judges at the annual contest do not attempt to make the careful analysis 
which the CRITICAL SERVICE offers. Do not depend on your score card for 
ALL the suggestions you may wish to receive. 


Prepare NOW for your place in the Fifth Annual Contest (entries close Feb- 
ruary 2, 1929) by having your paper criticised constructively. 


Miss Annette Smith criticises newspapers 
Miss Marion O’Neil criticises magazines 


Both are Associate Editors of the Review and are experienced in their respec- 
tive fields. 


Send two or three copies of your publication and one dollar to this office 
marked “For Criticism” and Miss Smith or Miss O’Neil will help you to im- 
prove your paper. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 


Official 


Membership Insignia 


By a vote of the Association in convention in 1926, 
reaffirmed in 1927, all members are required to print 
the seal as the official indication of membership. 


Seals may be obtained from the Secretary and cost 
fifty cents each. Members should not publish an 
issue of their paper without this seal. 


A new die is being made which will give a better 
impression than the original. 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University, New York City 


You Should Not Start The Year Without 
The Official 


Style Books 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
In the Hands of Your Editors 


THE OFFICIAL STYLE BOOK for the members of 
the Association has been prepared by a committee 
consisting of: 


CHARLES F. TROXELL, Chairman, 
GERTRUDE L. TURNER, 
LAMBERT S. GREENAWALT, 
FLORENCE BARBER 


They say, “No claim of originality or finality is made 
for this booklet, but its authors hope that its use will 
result in better written and more uniformly edited 
school publications.” 


This is “No. 1” of a series of monographs on topics 
relating to school publications which are now being 
prepared by the C. S. P. A. 


Place a copy in the hands of each member of your 
staff to create uniformity in your issues. 

Fifteen cents a copy to members, Twenty-five, to 
non-members. 


ON SALE AT THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


406 John Jay Hall 
Columbia University, New York City 








